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SELF-CRUCIFIXION 


or 
Matthew Aobat. 


“The circumstance bg We Ht 
engra’ represents, is one of the most 
ettecrde and deplorable instanees 
of self-delusion on record. Matthew 
Lovat was born at Casale, a hamlet be- 
longing Lay h Soldo, in the 
territory of Belluno, o 

rt in the coursest and Lawn 

works of husbandry, .and fixed 
remote almostall 


toapla from all society. 
was 50 forcibly smitten 
with the of the easy and comfort- 


able lives of the rector ahd his curate, 
ho were the only pérsons in the whole 


wi 
ba o$ 5 sada ‘om the labours’ of 


the field, and who engrossed’ all the 
power and consequence which the lit- 
tle world wherein Matthew lived pre- 
sented to his eyes, that he made’ an 
effort to prepare himself for the priest- 
hood, and placed himself under the 
tuition of the curate, who taught bim 
to read and to write a little. But the 
oo of his family was an effectual 
to his desire; he was obliged to 
renounce study for ever, and to betake 
himself to the trade of a shoemaker. 

Having become a shoemaker from 
necessity, he never sueceeded either as 
@ neat or expeditious workman. ‘The 
sedentary life, and the silence to which 
apprentices are condemned in the shops 
of the masters abroad, formed in him 
the habit of meditation, and rendered 
him gloomy and taciturn. As his age 
increased, he became subject, in the 
spring, to giddiness in his head, and 
eruptions of a- leprous appearance 
showed themselves on his face and 

hands. éf 
Until the month of July, 1802, Mat- 
thew Lovat did nothing yop 

His life was regular and uniform, 
habits were simple, and nothing distin- 
guished him, but an extreme degree of 
devotion.’ He spoke on no other sub- 
ject than the affairs of the church. | Its 
festivals and fasts, with sermons, saints, 
&c. constituted the topics of his con- 
versation. It was at this date, that, in 
imitation of the early devotees, he de- 
termined to disarm the tempter, by 
mutilating himself. He effected his 
purpose without ec. Prmer 2e the 
species of celebrity which the operar 
careening vg cersrgyales ~b and which 
compe! the poor creature to keep 
himself shut up in his house, from 
which he did’ not venture to ‘stir ~ for 
to mass. 


gualda, with whom he lodged, until 

2ist of September in the following 
year, working assiduously at his trade, 
and without exhibiting any signs of 
madress. But on the above-mentioned 
day, he made an attémpt to crucify him- 
self, in tho a of the street called 





the Cross of Biri, upon @ frame which 
he had constructed of the timber of 
his bed: he was prevented from ac- 
complishing his purpose by several 
people, who came upon him just as he 
was driving the nail iato his left foot. 
His landlady dismissed him from her 
house lest he should perform a similar 
exploit there. Being interrogated re- 
peatedly as to: the motive for his self- 
crucifixion; he maintained. an obstinate 
silence, except that he once said to his 
brother, that that day was the festival 
of St. Matthew, and that he could give 
no farther explanation. Some days 
after this affair, he set out for his own 
country, where he remained a certain 
time, but afterwards returned to Ve- 
nice, and in July,. 1805, lodged ina 
room in the third floor of a horse, in 
the street Delle Monache. 

Here his old ideas of crucifixion laid 
hold of him again. He wrought a little 
every day in forming the instrument 
of his torture, and provided himself 
with the necessary articles of nails, 
ropes, bands, the crown of thorns, &c. 
As he foresaw that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to fasten himself se- 
curely upon the cross, he made a net 
of small cords capable of supporting 


his weight, in case he should happen 
to disengage himself from it. This net 
he-secured at the bottom, by fasten- 
ing it in a knot at the lower extremity 


of the perpendicular beam, a little be- 
low the. bracket designed to support 
his. feet, and the other end was 
stretched to the extremities of the 
transverse spar, which formed the 
arms of the cross, so that it had the 
appearance in front of a purse. turned 
upside down. .From the: middle of 
the ppper extremity of the net, thus 
placed, proceeded one rope ; and from 
the point. at which the two spars form- 
ing the cross interseoted each other, 
a@ second. rope proceeded, both of 
which were. firmly tied to a beam in 
the inside of the chamber, immediate- 
ly above the window, of which the 
parapet was very low; and the length 
of. these: ropes was. just sufficient to 
allow. the cross.to rest horizontally 
upon the floor of the apartment. 

«These cruel preparations being end- 
ed, Matthew. stripped himself naked, 
and proceeded to crown. himself with 
thorns; of which two or three pierced 
~the. skin which. covers. the forehead. 
He -next bound a white, handkerchief 
round his-loins and thighs, leaving the 
rest of his.body bare ; then, passing his 
; between the net and the cross, 
seating himself upon it, he took one of 
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the® nails destined for his hands, of 
which the point was smooth and sharp, 
and introducing it into the palm of the 
left, he drove it, by striking its head 
on the floor, until the half of it had 
appeared through the back of the hand. 
He now adjusted his feet to the bracket 
which had been prepared. to receive 
them, the right over the left; and 
taking a nail five French inches and a 
half long, of which the point was also 
polished and sharp, and placing it on 
the upper foot with hitsjlefthand, he 
drove it with a mallet which he held in 
his right, until it not only penetrated 
both his feet, but entering” the hole 
itin the: 
it. He planted the third nail im his 
right hand es. he. had managed: with 
regard te the left, and tiaving bopnd 
hi “by. the middle to the p n- 
dicular of the\cross by a cord, wi he 
had pre’ "stretched under. him, he 
set about [ ern? in the 
side with a cobbler’s knife, which he 
had placed by. hiin for this operation, 
and» which he said represented the 
spear of the passion. _ It did not occur 
to him, however, at the that 
the wound. ought to be in the right 
side, and not in the left, and in the 
cavity of the breast, and not of the 
hypocondre, where he struck himself 
transversely two inches below the left 
hypocondre, towards the internal an- 
gle of the abdominal cavity, without 
however i the parts which this 
cavity contains. Whether fear checked 
his hand, or whether he intended to 
plunge the instrument to a great cepth, 
by avoiding the hard and resisting 
parts, it is not easy to determine ; but 
there were observed near the wound 
several _ scratches across his body, 
which scarcely divided the skin. 
These extrac operations be- 
ing concluded, it: was now necessary, 
in. order to complete the execution-of 
the whole plan which he had conceiv- 
ed, that Matthew should exhibit him- 
self upon the cross to the eyes of the 
public ; and he realized this part of it 
in the following way. cress. was 
laid horizontally on the floor, its lower 
extremity resting upon the parapet of 
the window, which was very low, then 
raising himself by pressing upon 
the points of his rs_ (for. the nails 
did not. allow him to use his whole 
hand either open or closed), he made 
several springs forward, until the por- 
tion of the cross which was protruded 
over the parapet, overbalancing what 
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was within the chamber, the whole 
frame, with Matthew upon it, darted 
out at the window, and remaified sus- 
pended outside of the house by the 
topes which were secured to the beam 
in the inside. In this predicament, 
the poor fanatic stretched his hands 
to the extremities of the transverse 
beam which formed the arms of the 
cross, to insert the nails into the holes 
which had been prepared for them: but 
whether it was out of his power to fix 
both, or whether he was obliged to 
use the right on some concluding ope- 
ration, the fact is, that when he was 
seen by the people who passed in the 
under the 
window, with only his left hand nailed 
to the cross, while his right hung pa- 
rallel to his body, on the outside of the 
net. It was then eight o’clock in the 
morning. As soon as he was perceiv- 
ed, some humane people ran up stairs, 
disengaged him from the cross, and 
put him to bed. A surgeon of the 
neighbourhood was called, who made 
them plunge his feet into water, intro- 
duced tow by way of caddis into the 
wound of the hypocondre, which he 
assured them did not penetrate into the 
cavity, and ‘after having prescribed 
some cordial;instantly took his depar- 
ture. 

At this moment, Dr. Ruggieri, pro- 
fessor of Clinical surgery, hearing what 
had taken place, instantly repaired to 
the lodging of Levat, to witness with 
his own eyes a fact which appeared to 
exceed all belief. When he arrived 
there, accompanied by the surgeon Pa- 
ganon, Matthew's feet, from which 
there had issued but a small quantity 
of blood, were still in the water—his 
eyes were shut—he made no reply to 

questions which were addressed to 
him; his pulse was convulsive, and 
respiration had become difficult. With 
the permission of the Director of Po- 
lice, who had come to take cognizance 
of what had happened, Dr. Ruggieri 
caused the patient to be conveyed by 
water to the al Clinical School 
established at the Hospital of St. Luke 
and St. John. During the passage, 
the only thing he said was to his bro- 
ther Angelo, who accompanied him in 
the boat, and was lamenting his extra- 
vagance ; which was, ‘‘ Alas, I am 
very unfortunate.” At the hospital, an 
examination of his wounds took place ; 
and it was ascertained that the nails 
had entered by the palm of the hands, 
and wedend at the back, n their 
way en the hones of the Mi 
carpus, without inflicting a injury 


upon them : thatthe nail which wound- 
ed the feet had entered first the right 
foot, between the second and third 
bones of the Metatarsus towards theit 
posterior extremity ; and then the left, 
between the first and second of the 
same bones, the latter of which it had 
laid bare and grazed: and lastly, that 
the wound of the hypocondre pene- 
trated to the point of the cavity. The 
patient was placed in an easy position. 
He was tranquil and docile; the 
wounds in the extremities were treated 
with emollients and sedatives. On the 
fifth day, they suppurated with a slight 
redness in their circumference ; and on 
the eighth, that of the hypocondre was 
perfectly healed. 

The patient never spoke. Always 
sombre and shut up in himself, his 
eyes were almost constantly closed. 
Interrogated several times, relative to 
the motive which had induced him to 
crucify himself, he always made this 
answer ; ‘* The pride of man must be 

ified, it must expire on the cross,” 
Dr. Ruggieri, thinking that he might 
be restrained by the presence of his 
pupils, returned repeatedly to the sub- 
ject when with him alone, and he al- 
ways answered in the same terms. He 
was, in fact, so deeply persuaded that 
the supreme will had imposed upon 
him the obligation of dying upon the 
cross, that he wished to inform the 
Tribunal of Justice; of the destin 
which it behoved him to fulfil, wi 
the view of preventing all suspicion 
that his death might have been the 
work of any other hand than his own. 
With this in prospect, and long before 
his martyrdom, he committed his ideas 
to paper, in a style and charactcr such 
as would be ed from his educa- 
tion, and the disorder of his mind, 

Scarcely was he able to support in 
his hand the weight of a book, when 
he took the prayer-book, and read it 
all day long. On the first days of 
August, all his wounds were complete- 
ly cured; and as he felt no or 
difficulty in moving his hands and feet, 
he expressed ‘a wish to go out of the 
hospital, that he might not, as he said, 
eat the bread of idleness. This re- 
quest being denied‘ to him, he passed 
a whole day without taking any food; 
and finding that his clothes were kept 
from him, he set out one afternoon 
his shirt, but was soon brought back 
by the servants. The board of Po- 
lice gave orders that he should be con- 
veyed to the Lunatic Asylum, este- 
blished at St.Servolo, where he was 
placed 7 a 20th of August, 1605. 
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After the first eight days he became 
taciturn, and refused every species of 
‘meat and drink. It was impossible to 
make him swallow even a drop of 
water during six successivedays. To- 
wards the morning of the seventh day, 
being importuned by another madman, 
he consented to take a little nourish- 
ment. He continued to eat about fif- 
teen days, and then resumed his fast, 
which he prolonged during eleven. 

These fasts were repeated, and of 
longer or shorter duration ; the most 
protracted, however, not exceeding 
twelve days. 

In January, 1806, there appeared in 
him some symptoms of consumption ; 
and he would remain immovable, ex- 
posed te the. whole heat of the sun un- 
til the skin of his face began to peel off, 
and it was mecessary .to employ force 
to drag him into the-shade. 

tn April, exhaustion proceeded ra- 
pidly, labouring in his breast was ob- 
served, the pulse was very slow, and 
on the morning of the eighth he. ex- 
pired after a short struggle. 





HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
ART OF BREWING. 

The following account of the pro- 
gress of the art of brewing inthis 
country contains some curious particu- 
Jars. . The art is doubtless of remote 
origin, the time of. it8 introduction 
here is uncertain. Malt liquor was 
used in Britain as early as the fifth cen- 
tury ; and considerable breweries were 
iu operation in London before the Nor- 
man Conquest. ‘Fhey were confined. 
‘however, to the production of ales of 
different. qualities and strength, the 
prices of which were regulated by 
a ee as early as the year 
1 


An the S{st of Henry IIT. it was de- 
termined, by authority, that when a 
quarter of barley was sold for 2s. ale 
might be afforded at four quarts for 
a peony. When barley’ was 2¢. Gd. 
per bagged) then ale to be seven‘quarts 
for 2d, ; andso.to increase or decrease 
with every variation of 6d. per quarter 
in the price of barley. 

In 4302, ground malt was sold in 
London as low as 3s. 4d, per quarter’; 
but in fourteen years after it rose to 13s. 
4d, and upwards. The bestsort of ale 
rose to $d. and 4d. a Jagéna (flaggon 
or gallon). ‘This causet! a proclamation 
to be issued, restraining the price to Id. 
and. commanding aJso. that no wheat 


should be malted ; which, according to’ 


Bishop Fleetwood’s account, the Lon- 
doners had been in the habit of doing, 


to the great. consumption of eorn,. aal 

sold the ale brewed from it at three 

halfpence a lagena. From this period, 

for about 150 years, the price fluctuat- 

s from 1d. to three halfpence per gal- 
on, 

In 1504, according to Rymer, vol. 
12, pages 471 and 485, the ale of Lon- 
don was sold at 1. 10s. per dotium,,. 
and beer 1/. 3s.4d.. The dotium, says 
Fleetwood, in his Chronicles, does 
here, I believe, signify a pipe, or a 
butt, which contsins 126 gallons, 
that ale at this price comes to near $d. 
and the beer to rather more than 2}d. 
a gallon. In Arnold’s Chronicle, a 
work published by Pynson, about 1521, 
the following receipt for making beer 
is given:—‘*Ten quarters of malte, 
two quarters of wheete, two quarters 


_ of ootes, and eleven pounds of hoppys, 


to make eleven barrels of sengyll 
beer.” It is probable that the use of 
beer was not generally introduced till 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, in 
whose time the breweries, which then 
stood on the banks of the Thames, at 
St. Catherive’s,, and distinguished in 
the map given in the Civitates Orbis, 
by the name of Beer-houses, were 
twice spoiled by the King’s officers, 
either for sending too great a quantity 
abroad unlicensed, or for brewing it 
too,weak for home consumption. In 
the 28d of Henry the Eighth the brew- 
ers were restrained by statute from 
making more than two sorts of beer, 
the strong, and the double ; and it was 
ordered, that the first sort should be 
sold at 6s. Sd. per barrel, and the dou- 
ble at 83s. 4d. and not above. In de- 
spite of the statute, the prices continued, 
however, gradually to increase, till iu 
1591, the Lord Mayor, Sir John Allot, 
issued -a proclamation, requiring the 
brewers to return to the rates prescrib- 
ed bylaw. The Brewers’ Company 
feeling aggrieved at this order, petition- 
ed the then Lord High Treasurer (Lord 
Burleigh) to interfere, and fix such 
reasonable prices as might enable them 
to obtain a living by their trade, and 
secure for the metropolis a supply of 
this highly necessary article of con- 
sumption. 

e. following extract from this pe- 
tition is curious, as showing the then 
price of various articles used in brew- 
ing; compared to what they had been 
and what they now are. After reeit- 
ing the rates of Henry VIII. the peti- 
toners state—‘* At which prices and 
rates your said orators, considering the 
price of malt being now 13s.-per quar- 
ter, the great price ef hops 3/.1 6s. 6d. 
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or 4¢, 10s. per cwt. such 100lbs. were 
formerly sold for 6s. 8d. only, and in 
quality well worth S00ibs. of the pre- 
sent da $ the price of barrels being 
now 29s. though formerly only 9s. ; 
coals being 24s. or 26s. a chaldron, 
though lately but 12s. or 18s. ; the great 
and excessive prices of all manner of 
victuals, and charges of housekeeping ; 
the high and extravagant rent of houses, 
far exceeding that given when the 
rates of Henry the Eighth were fixed ; 
are no longer able to utter or sell such 
good and wholesome ale and beer as is. 
fit for the said city to be served withall, 
but at the expense of their own utter 
undoing.” What effect this petition 
had, does not appear; but it seems, 
that, daring the whole reign of Eli- 
zabeth, the demand from foreign 
countries for English beer continued 
to increase, and that the liberty of 
export was only occasionally checked 
by the occurrence of scarcity or dearth 
at home. 
During the succeeding reigns, to the 
she a time, as the wants of the state 
ave become more urgent, new duties 
have been imposed on malt and hops, 
by which, it is well known, a large re- 
venue is raised, and the price of malt 
liquor very considerably increased. 
i Brewers’ Company was incor- 
te by Henry VI. in the year 1438. 
he chosen Patrons of the Company 
were the Virgin Mary and St. Thomas 
a Becket, and they originally bore the 
‘arms of the Saint impalled with their 
own. But after he had been unsainted, 
and his bones taken up and burnt, by 
order of Henry VIII. the arms were 
separated, and the Brewers had a new 
crest granted them, in lieu of the bear- 


ings of the Saint, 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


MOUNT RHADAMANTH; OR, 
THE NEW PERE LA CHAISE. 


The First Consul of France, in the 
year 1804, issned an edict that there 
should be no more “ funerals per- 
formed” within the walls of the metro- 
polis. He had caused as many funerals 
to be Eemeere as most people, in 
other places ; but seemed determined 
that his “ good City of Paris” should 
be exempt from any thing which might 
clash with the cry of ‘* Vive la Ba- 
gatelle”” To this interdiction, the in- 
habitants, independently ofa diminution 
ofdoctors’ fees, owe the laying out of 
hat interesting cemetery Mount Saint 


Louis, more commonly ealled Peréta 
Chaise. There; in poetical embalment, 
repose the remains of marshals, mer- 
chants, cooks, milliners, poets, and 
coffee-house keepers. Their various 
_ performed above, there they rest 
in harmony below, undisturbed even by 
the propinquity of Madame, Raucour. 
It is a trite observation, that the 
French invent and the English improve. 
Certainly, of English church-yards in 
general, it may be said in the words of 
the auctioneer, ‘the whale capable of 
great improvement.’* The survivors 
have at length become aware of this. 
The citizens of London are at last con- 
vinced that a sitting-room anda bed- 
room, looking into a confined church- 
yard, in Bush-lane or Aldermanbury, 
are calculated to cause the proprietor 
to follow the defunct at a quicker pace 
than was anticipated. The Lord Mayor 
(I tell it in confidence) has accordingly 
ordered that no more funerals shall 
take place within the bills of mortality. 
A mount, called Primrose-hill, situate 


between London and the village of 


Hampstead, and commanding a fine 
view of the metropolis, has heen piteh- 
ed upon as a receptacle of the future 
dead, It already possesses a respect- 
able sprinkling of graves. Before, how- 
ever, [ writea description of its various 
monuments, the mention of graves re- 
minds me so forcitly of an anecdote.of 
“ Necker’s fair daughter, Stael the 
Epicene.” 

that [ shall die a second time if I do 
not relate it. That celebrated lady,.a 
few years ago, visited this huge meire- 
polis. Hardly was she safely deposited 
at the Golden-Cross, Charing-Cross, 
trunks aud band-boxes inclusive, when 
she inquired of the waiter if he could 
direct her to the temb of Richardson. 
The crier of ‘‘ Coming, Sir,” was not 
a little astonished what a lady, on a 
drizzling November. afternoon, could 
want with a tomb: in a moment he be- 
thought him of Richardson the tavern- 
keeper in Covent-Garden ; but having. 
the day before, purchased a sixteenth 
ofa lottery ticket, he jumped toanother 
conclusion, namely, that Richardson 
and Goodluck were the parties inquired 
after. He, therefore, taking it for 
nted, that the first-named. of: that 
rm must have paid the debt of nature, 
directed the authoress. of Corinne. to 
Mr. Goodluck in Cornhill, the d 
surviving partner. Away, in @ hack- 
ney-coach, drove our fair traveller to 
Cornhill: pushed quickly by a dapper 
clerk in the front shop, who was t- 
ing two scrvant-maids with a collection 
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of eighths and sixteenths, held up be- 
tween his fingers like thirteen cards at 
whist, and accosting a tall thin man 
perched in a pulpit, inquired for the 
tomb of Richardson. ‘ The tomb of 
Richardson, madam?” said the amazed 
manager, ‘“‘ Mr. Richardson, Iam happy 
to inform you, never was in better 
health. He has just set off in Butler’s 
coach for Clapham Rise. Here must 
‘be some mistake. What Richardson 
do you mean?”—“ The divine Rich- 
ardson.”’—* Divine! Oh!. a clergy- 
man—TI really cannot tell. You had 
better inquire of the bookseller of that 
name over the way.” Here, upon our 
heroine’s mentioning that the dead man 
she meant was the immortal author of 
Clarissa, the bookseller was casually 
enabled to put her upon the proper 
scent, by informing her that the de- 
ceased lay buried in the parish church 
of Saint Clement Danes, in the Strand. 
Back through Temple-bar incontinently 
drove the enamoured pilgrim ;—invoked 
the sexton from his a of brandy and 
water ;—aided by a lantern (it was now 
dark) found the sacred sepulchre—a 
fiat stone, close to the parish-pump, 
ey with age, and muddy with Sa’ 
th pedestrians ;—and, falling pro- 
strate upon the cold marble, had reason 
to congratulate herself, when she arose, 
on not having paid her respects to the 
divine Richardson in her best apparel. 
This calamity, as the Coronation-herald 
said to George the Third, cannot hap- 
en in. No more huddling of poor 
ead folks together, like people in the 
it on the late re-opening of Drury-lane 
eatre. They will, hereafter, have 
the satisfaction of sleeping in a bed 
wide as that of Ware, or that of honour : 
in which latter, according to Serjeant 
Kite, ‘‘ several hundred people ma 
sleep together without feeling eac 
other.” But I detain you too long 
from a description of this recent Lon- 
don cemetery. Over its eastern gate is 
inscribed in gilt characters, 
** Mount Rhadamanth, or 
The new Pére la Chaise.” 
On my first entrance, I was agreeably 
surprised to find so much good taste 
exhibited in the la out of the 


graves. The good old regular jog-trot — 


ef “ Affliction sore long time I bore,” 
“ An honest man, a husband dear, and 
a good Christian, slumbers hete ;”’ or, 
ss Adieu, dear partner of niy ‘life,”’ 
rhyming to a dead certainty with 
‘wife :’? were utterly abolished. A 
a nenye man, in black, indeed in- 
formed me that the trustees of the 
establishment had determined to dis- 


card not only bad .poetry, but fiction, 
from their monumental inscriptions.— 
‘* Indeed 2” said a man in striped trow- 
sers beside me, ‘* then how will they 
ever get good poetry? fiction is the 
soul of it.” se me, Sir,” said 
he in sables ; ‘ elegiac poetry should 
confine itself to fact: ‘de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum,’ is an antiquated axiom, 
which the biographer of Doctor Young 
rery properly my oa and introduced 
‘ nil nisi verum’ in its place. Noman, 
Sir, can be buried here without pro- 
ducing a certificate of his character 
while in the land of the living: if that 
had been good, we allow his relations 
to blow a trumpet over his grave ; ifbad, 
they must pen an elegiac satire, or say 
nothing : and this rule is especially en- 
forced when the epitaph is oxgcoumed 
in the first person lar. It isa lit- 
tle too bad, when ‘ etiam mortuus 
loquitur,’ to find a sepulchre giving 
vent to a falsehood.”—‘* Now, here, 
gentlemen,” said our guide, addressing 
a party of about half a dozen who had 
by this time entered the cemetery, 
‘**here is an instance of what I menti- 
oned. This is the monument of Sir 
Giles January, citizen and goldamith. 
At the mature age of sixty-one, he mar- 
ried Miss Myrtilla May, aged nineteen. 
In two years, he died of a swan-hop- 
ing dinner, caught at the Castle at 
ichmond. Consequently, at the peried 
of his exit, he was sixty-three, and his 
partner twenty-one. Now, Sirs, ‘ in 
the olden time,’ this monumental stone 
would have talked of ‘ partner dear, 
slumber here; mutual love, heaven 
above ; heart from heart, ‘ forced to 
part ;’ and ‘all that sort of thing.’ To 
all which averments, ntlemen, the 
Trustees of Mount anth enter- 
tain only one objection; namely, that 
not one syllable of them would have 
been trne. ‘Stép.this way, Sir, if you 
please: you, Madam, had better stand 
upon that flat stone-on the right : pe 
s 


. now let us see what the gentleman 


to say for liimself.”” I glided; ‘ghost- 


. like, between a young woman ‘ia lilac 


bonnet, and a swarthy man in green 
spectacles, and read what follows :— 
T left a wife, when dead and gene, 
On earth, one-third the age of me : 
Her years were only twenty-one, 
While mine, alas! were sixty-three. 


Oh thou! who weep’st thy. “ best of 
men,” 
Bothink shee, Love, who-next suc- 


ceeds : 
Wear black six little months, and then 
Bid Hymen’s roses ehoak thy weeds. 
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‘¢ Who weds the second kills the first” — 

How could old Shakspeare write 
such stuff? 

My corse will ne’er its cerements burst, 

y will is proved, and that’s enough ! 


‘* Upon my word,” cried a youngster, 
decorated with an eye-glass and a sky- 
blue cravat, ‘that dead man is a 
mighty sensible ‘fellow. Should any 
thing happen to me, I shall be proud 
of his better acquaintance.—‘ My will 

oved and that’s enough.’—Capital. 
7 Multum in parvo.” Stop! I'll pop it 
down in my pocket-book : it wili make 
an excellent addition to my sister Mor- 
gan’s album :—Quite a hit !—she’s at 
this moment in mourning, as black as a 
crow, for old Marmaduke Morgan, her 
Indigo-grinding husband, who left her 
fifteen hundred a year: sole executrix 
too: what has she’ te do with sables ? 
Stay ! ‘ who weds the second kills the 
first.” Egad! I don’t remember that 
in Shakspeare: I'll take my oath it’s 
neither in the Honey Moon nor Venice 
Preserved.” 


The agent of the trustees of Mount 
Rhadamanth. now led us up a sloping 
and rather circuitous path, pleasantly 
shaded by willow and cypress trees ; 
during our progress through which we 
caught glimpses of divers grave-stones, 
bearing the customary English decora- 
tions, namely, bald-pated old men with 
scythes, skulls with cross-bones, hour- 
glasses, and cherub heads with full- 
blown cheeks. ‘* To confess the truth, 
gentlemen,” said our guide, ‘‘ the Arts 
have not hitherto made much progress 
in England. We could not, at the out- 
set of the establishment, positively ob- 
ject to these hacknied ornaments ; but 
they do us little credit: our comfort 
is, that they stand sentinels over per- 
sonages whom Nature ‘ manufactured 
when she made a Grose’—mere John 
Wilsons of this parish, and Martha 
Wadesons of that parish, and George 
Simpsons of t’other hamlet ; very re- 
spectable people in their line, but not 
calculated to confer much credit upon 
the new Pére la Chaise.” At this mo- 
ment, I observed that the young woman 
in the lilac bonnet had, with two female 
companions, stept over three ignoble 
graves, and was busied in decyphering 
the inscription upon a very smart mo- 
nument of yellow and green marble. 
‘* Ah! ladies,” ejaculated the man in 
black, “that is worthy your notice: 
that is the tomb of Miss Fanny Flight ; 
a celebrated beauty in her day: the 


“green and yellow marble denotes the 


melancholy cause of her demise.” 


‘© No. doubt,” interrupted. aie youth 
with the blue cravat, 
“+ And ae a green and yellow me- 


lancholy 
She sat like Patience on a monument,’ 


As Ben Jonson says. Egad! I thought 
T should whip in something at-last.”— 
The guide looked a reproof at the im- 
pertinence of the stripling: and to a 
question from one of the ladies, as to 
what catised her death, answered, ‘“* A 
lover, madam.” ‘* Oh, Sir, a rejec- 
tion, I suppose.” ‘* No, madam, an 
offer ; nothing ‘more, I assure you.’ 
“Die of an offer?” ‘* Yes, of an 
offer ; reat the epitaph: the lady, after 
death, confesses ‘her errors with as 
much readiness as she denied them 
during her life.” 


The per of partners, the belle of 
the ball, 

And caring for none, though’ I smiled 
upon all, 

I flirted, a season, with al] that I saw, 

The parson, the merchant, the limb of 
the law ; 

The squire and the captain were fish 
in my net, 

Which gain’d me the name of the Vil- 
lage Coquette. 

Years gather’d, and robb’d me of swain 
after swain : 

Time snaps, link by link, the most ob- 
dyrate chain. 

The parson adored a rich widow at 


Kew, 
The merchant ran off with the niece of 


a Jew, 
The ae eloped, being rather in 
ebt, 
And the squire ‘ stole away”’ from the 
Village Coquette ; . 
The Captain, false pirate ! for life took 
in tow 

A wharfinger’s daughter at Stratford- 
le-Bow. 

When lo! pert and priggish, all con- 
gees and shrugs, 

Approach’d to adore me—a dealer in 


drugs! 
Ishudder’d—I sicken’d—TI paidNature’s 


debt, 
And died, sad and single, a Village 
uette.— 

“ Hah? lively and lyrical enough,” 
cried the quoter of Ben Jonson‘: *** she 
seems to have died like the swan, with 
a song in her beak.” ‘** What!” ex- 
claimed a pale-looking girl, who walked 
arm-in-arm with her of the lilac bonnet, 
“ died pr apg she bon rae! A 
apothecary ! Im le.” tis too 
tien I assure you,” said the matt ‘in 
green spectacles. “ I kiew Miss Flight 





perfectly Well: I once asked her to 
dance myself, but my green spectacles 
were an insurmountable obstacle :— 
though I believe my evening coat had 
a black velvet collar; I rather suspect 
that helped to alienate her ; at all events 
she told me she was engaged :—there 
her conduct was ee ees ~ 
‘ > It she 
‘was quite ri te bclcoatint by an 
apothecary is a very serious matter.— 
It is quite enough to kill any decent 
young woman, In every village within 
seven miles of the metropolis, there is 
a race of birds, a race of beasts, and 
one bat?” ‘One bat? Lard! what 
has that to do with it?” said young 
Eye-glass. ‘I will explaiu,” conti- 
nued the narrator: ‘‘ The esquire, the 
merchant, the justice of the peace, and 
in some few cases, the prone ne being 
the upper folks, I call the birds. The 
butcher, the blacksmith, the excise- 
man, the tailor,.and the gingerbread- 
baker, being the lower folks, I deno- 
minate the beasts. The apothecary 
flutters between both: he feels the 
pulse now of the merchant’s lady, and 
now of the gingerbread-baker’s wife : 
is a little above par in the back par- 
lour of the butcher, and decidedly below 
* in the drawing-room of the esquire ; 

therefore, call him the bat. Miss 
Flight never could have married him: 
that was out of the question: go, her 
ammunition being all exhausted, and 
the birds not having been brought down, 
she did, what Bonaparte should have 
done at Waterlco—she quitted Love's 
service in disgust, and ‘ boldly ven- 
tured on the world unknown.’ ” 

At this moment, our sibyl in black 
looked down a by-path; and observ- 
ing two women in deep mourning, 
made a motion to the party to stand 
aside, and let the mourners pass. This 
hint was decorously pars ied with. 
The sisters—such they evidently were 
—seemed to be between thirty and for- 
ty years of age, and with faces hid 
in deep black veils, hastily passed 
the party, and walked towards the 
gate of the cemetery. ‘ Ah!” cried 
the guide, when they were out of hear- 
ing, ‘ that is a lamentable case. Those 
are two maiden sisters, Their means 
are but small, and of course they lead 
but solitary lives. They had faker a 
beautiful little girl. under their protec- 
tion, in whom all their affections were 
centered. She, poor thing, was taken 
off last month by a fever. They never 
re a day without coming to her grave. 

see they have gone through the gate ; 
80 we may venture to look at it.” The 
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monument was an humble one, and the 
inseription was as follows :— 


Sacred 
To the memory of 
Phaosbe Lascelles, 


who died 
The 4th of September, 1822, 
Aged 7 years. 


Affliction’s daughters saw this flower 
arise. 


Beheld it blossom, fann’d by Ze- 
phyr’s wing, 
And hoped—too fondly hoped—that 
summer skies 
Would guard from blight the proge- 
ny of spring. 


Affliction’s daughters saw this flower 


decay ; 
By them ’twas raised—by them ‘tis 
planted here, 
Again to soar above incumbent clay, 
And bloom eternal in a happier 
sphere. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


A TWIST-IMONY, IN FAVOUR 
OF GIN-TWIST. 


An humble imitation of that admira- 
ble Poem, the Ex-ale-tation of Ale, 
attributed by grate authors to 
Bishop Andrews ; on which point is 
to be consulted,. Francis, Lord Vee 
rulam, a celebrated Philosopher, 
who has been lately be-scoped-and 
tendencied by Macvey Napier, Esq. 


At one in the morn, as I went stagger- 
ing home, 
With nothing at all in my hand, but 


my fist, 
At the end of the street, a good youth 
I did meet, 
Who ask’d me to join in a jug of 
gin-twist. 


‘‘ Though ‘tis late,” I replied, ‘* and 
I'm muggy beside, 
Yet, an offer like this I could never 
resist ; 
So let’s waddle away, sans a moment’s 


elay, 
And in style we'll demolish your jug 
of gin-twist.” 


The friends of the grape, may boast 
of rich Cape, 
Hock, Claret, Madeira, or Lachry- 
ma Christ, ’ 


But this muzzle of mine was never so 


ne, 
As to value them more than a jug ef 
gin-twist. 
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The poeple of Nantz, in the Kingdom 
f France, 
Bright ener | ‘they brew, liquor not 
to be hiss’d ; 
It may do asa dram, but, *tis not worth 
a damn, 
When water’d, compar'd with a jug 
of giu-twist. 


— Jamaica,they certainly make a 

Grand species of ra whic should 
ne’er be dismiss’d 

It is splendid as grog, bat never, you 


> 
Esteem it as punch, like a jug of 
gin-twist. 
Ye Bailies of Glasgow! Wise men of 
the West! 
Without your rum bowls, you'd cer- 
tainly tristes ; 
Yet I laugh when I'm told, that liquor 
so cold 
Is as good as a foaming hot jug of 
gin-twist. 
The pe tee! Teagues, in clear 
isky delight, 
a potsheen to all drinks that 
exist 5 
I ay ne metlem, that it does not 


The yawn smack of a jug of gin- 
twist. 
Farintosh and Glenlivet, I hear, are the 
bo: 


ast 
Of those breechless heroes, the Sons 
of the Mist; 
But, may I go choke, if that villainous 
smoke 
I'd name ina day with a jug of gin- 
twist. 
Yet the Celtic I og and should join 
them, by Jove! 
Though Glengarry should vow I'd 
no right to enlist ; 
For that Chief, do you see, I'd not care 
a bawbee, 
If strongly entrench’d o’er a jug of 
gin-twist. 


One rule they lay down is the reason, 


own, 
Why from joining their plaided array 
desist ; 
Because _— declare, that no one shall 
i 
Of breeches a pair, o’er their jugs 
of gin-twist. 


This is plainly absurd, I give you my 
‘wor 
Of this bare-rump’d reg’lation I 


ne’er saw the gist; 
_ Inmy pay corduroys, can’t these phi- 


beg 
‘Suffer me to get drunk o’er my jug 
of gin-twist. 


80 
In a ony smack a liquor called 


Which. Tver quaff'd, (at least that 


I 
I'm ware ‘tis like tow in its taste, and 
so. 
Very different stuff from a jug of 
gin-twist. 
As for porter and ale—’fore Gad, 1 
turn pale, 
When n people on such things as thess 


They ame dof for’ dull clods, but, by alt 
of the gods! 
They are t:og-wash’d when match’d 
with a jug of gin-twist. 


Why tea we import, F could never con- 


ceive ; 
To the mandarin folk, to be sure, it 
brings grist ; 
But in our Western soils, the spirits it 
spoils 
While to heaven they are raised by a 
jug of gin-twist. 
Look at Hazlitt, and Hunt, most un- 
fortunate pair! 
Black and blue from the kicks of a 
stern satirist ; 
But would Mynheer Izzarp once trou- 
ble their gizzard, 
If bohea they exchanged for a jug; 
of gin-twist? 
Leibnitz held that this earth was the 
first of all worlds, 
And no wonder the buck was a firm: 
optimist ; 
For ‘twas — his use, as a proof to 


adduc 
Of the trath of his doctrine, a jug 
of gin-twist. 


It cures all the vapors and mulligrub- 


capers 5 ° 
It makes you like Howard, the phi- 
lanthropist ; 
Woe, trouble, and pain, that bother- 
your brain, 
Are banish’d out clean, by a jug of 
gin-twist. 


You yy ol up your nose at all of your 
oes, 
Abuse jou, traduce you, they may 
if they list: 
The lawyers, : m sure, would look 
very 
If their’ e fonts would stick to their 
jugs of gin-twist. 


There’s Leslie, my friend, who went 
ramstam to law, 
Because Petre had styled him a poor 
Hebraist ; 
And you see how the J ury, in spite of 
his fury, [jug of gin: twist. 
Gave him comfort far less than enc 
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And therefore, I guess, Sir, the cele- 
bre Professor, 
Even thoagh culpably quizz’d as a 
mere sciolist, 
Would have found it much meeter, to 
have laugh‘d at old Petre, 
And got drunk with Kit North o’er a 
jug of gin-twist. 


Its medical virtues » “2 
bad * s * 
& s * 2 * 
eo * * e 
? . ‘aj jug of gin-twist. 


By its magical aid,.a toper is. made, 
Like Brockden Brown's hero, a ven- 
triloquist'; 
For my ball cries out, with an audible 
shout 
** Fill up every chink with a jug of 
gin-twist. % 


foe great, middling, and 


Whether fiery Platonian or wet Nep- 
tunist, 
Most gladly, it seems, seek proofs for 
their schemes, 
In the water, or spirit, of a jug of 
gin-twist. 
These grubbers of ground (whom God 
may confound !) 
ing transition, trap, horn- 
blende, or schist, 
And all. other sorts, think only of 
uartz— 
I mean, ofthe quarts in a jug of 
gin-twist. 
Though two dozen of verse I’ve con- 
triv’d to rehearse, 
Yet still I can sing like a true melo- 


dist 
For they are but asses, who think that 
Parnass 


us 
In spirit surpasses a jug of gin-twist. 
It makes _ to speak Dutch, Latin, or 


Even ols Chinese very much 
*twould assist : 
I'll discourse you in Hebrew, provided 
that ye brew 
A most Massorethical jug of gin- 
twist. 
‘When ~ — streani, all enveloped 
Is dush'd te to and fro by a vigorous 
wrist, 


How sweet a cascade every moment is 
made 


By ip dos who fashions a jug of 


Sweet stream! there is none but de- 
lights in thy flow, 
Saye ~ that ° vegaboul villain, the 
Whig atheist 


For ane med the job for his-patron, 
ir Bob, 
When he dared to wage war ‘gainst 
a jug of gin-twist. 
Don’t think, by its name, from Geneva 


it came, 
The sour little source of the Kirk 
Calvanist— 
A fig for Jack Calvin, my processes 
alvine 
Are much more rejoiced by a jug of 
gin-twist. 
Let the Scotsman delight in malice 
and spite. 
The black-legs at Brookes’s, in ha- 
zard or whist ; 


Tom Dibdin in books—Micky Taylor 


in cooks, 
My pleasure’ is fix’d in a jug of g n- 
twist. 
Though the point of my nose grow as 
red as a rose, 
Or rival in hue a superb amethyst, 
Yet no matter for that, I tell you ‘tis 


flat, 
I shall ‘still take a pull at a jug of 
gin-twist. 
There was old Cleobolus, who mean- 
ing to fool us, 
Gave out for his saying, to metron 
arist’ ; 
But he'd never keep measure, if he 
had but the pleasure 
Of washing his throat with a jug of 
gin-twist. 
There are dandies and blockheads, who 
vapour and boast 
of the f favours of girls they never 
have kiss’d ; 
That is not the thing, and. therefore, 


y jing 
I kiss ‘while’ I’m praising my jug of 
gin-twist. 
While over the glass, I should be an 


ass, 
To make moving love like a dull Pla- 


tonist, 
That ne’er was my fashion, I swear 
that my passion 
Is as hot as itself for a jug of gin- 
twist. 


Although it is time to finish my rhyme, 
Yet the subject’s.so sweet, I can 
‘ searcely desist; 
While its grateful perfume is delight- 
ing the room, 
How can I be mute o'er a jug of 
gin-twist? 


* Sir R. Walpole ; 3 justly turned out 





for taxing gin. He the last decent 
man who committed Whiggery, never- 
theless. 
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Yet sinve I’ve made out, without any 


“Of its merits and glories a flourish- 
ing list, 
Let us end with a toast, which we che- 
rish the most, 
Here’s “ Gop save THE Kine !”’ in 
a glass of gin-twist. 


Then I bade him good night in a most 
jolly plight, 
Bat I’m sorry to say that my footing 
I miss’d ; 


ANI the stairs I fell down, so I batter’d 


my crown, 
And got two black eyes froma jug 
of gin-twist. 
’ Blackwrood’s Magazine. 
The Robelist. 
No. IV. 
THE CONTRAST. 

There are few sweeter pictures in 
human life, than the union of two 
lovers; there are few more distressing 
than their separation. I was witness 
to a scene of the former description 
some .years ago, in the capacity of 

$ and, not long after, to one 
of the latter, in.the quality of mourner. 
prraae was a enatunst, botesen these 
situations so powerfully impressive, 
. that although I had no immediate .in- 
terest either in the bridal or the burial, 
I seldom pass an hour in solitude with- 
out.an involuntary recurrence te what 
passed at them; I seem but this mo- 
ment to have quitted the altar—I al- 
most feel the fresh earth of the grave 
giving way under my feet. . 

Henry Morel was the dearest friend 
I have ever known, An nt 
had subsisted between him and a very 
lovely girl since they had been chil- 
dren; when he became of age he 

married her, and I was atthe wedding. 
This ceremony, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, isa delightful one to be- 
_ hold; bat when beauty, elegance, and 
wealth shed their combined lustre over 
the scene, it is not to be paralleled on 
earth. The bridegroom was in the 
fall vigour and pride of youth; of a 
noble countenance and a manly form ; 
his manners were usually serious, but, 
on Ave pespent oceasion, his eye light- 
ened animation, and there was a 
tenderness in his voice and gesture 
when he addressed the fair creature 
who. just committed herself to his 
arms, shewed how dearly he lov- 
edher. His bride, without being the 





per emit, was certainly the most 
resting woman it has been my 
ehance to meet with. She was now 
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doubly so.; her cheek was flushed, her 
lip trembled, there .was a. contention 
between joy and modesty and hope and 
fear in her looks ; but it was not diffi- 
cult to collect that in her breast happi- 
ness was predominant. The bridal as- 
sembly were all life and gaiety; the 
marriage feast was an uninterrupted 
scene of mirth and festivity. Joy was 
triumphant for his hour. 

About a fortnight after, I received a 
pressing letter from my friend to go 
down to his seat in the country, where 
he was at present with his young 
bride. The letter was filled with de- 
scriptions of his felicity and with 
praises of his dear Eveline; her beau- 
ty, her amiability, her accomplish- 
ments; she was all that was good and 
fair and gracious; he was happier (to 
use his own expression) than the han- 
piest man on earth, and he besought 
me to “come down and witness his 
beatitude.” It was ible to re- 
sist an invitation w promised so 
much pleasure. 

Upon my arrival at the, manor-house, 
I was shewn into a library, where the 
chaplain received me. ‘* If you wish 
to see Mr. Morel, he is in that apart- 
ment,” said the clergyman, peiating 
toan open door. I entered, and found 
myself in a darkened bed-chamber. 
O! one moment told me all! There 
was a marble figure stretched upon 
the bed; a. heavy and overpowering 
smell of herbs and flowers filled the 
room; every thing was clothed in 
deadly white. My friend sat by the 
bed-side, with his hands locked, and 
his eyes fixed upon the statue. I ap- 
proached. but he toak no notice of me. 
** Poor Eveline!’ said I, bending 
over her, * thou wert a short-lived 
flower!” A smile seemed to gather 
on the lips of the girl as I said these 
words, a smile between regret and re- 
Signation. She was in her wedding- 
dress, in which, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, she had desired to be buried. 
There was no other covering, and as I 
brought to my recollection her appear- 
ance on the day of her marriage, she 
seemed in nothing altered but that she 
was now still and pale. “ God of 
heaven! if she only slept!” said I, 
touching the lily hand thet lay motion- 
less beside her. A chill shot up 
through my arm, and froze the very 
blood next my heart. My. involuntary 
exclamation roysed Henry from his 
torpor ; he gazed at me for some time, 
then, pointing to the body, as if to in- 
form me of what was already too 
plain, ‘“ Eveline is dead,” said he, 
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she is dead.” I made no remark ; 
consolation was ‘premature; indeed I 
was unable to afford it, for my heart 
was flowing through my eyes. He 
rose, came up close to me, and lean- 
ing on my shoulder, asked, in a tone of 
familiar but revolting jocularity, ‘ if 
1 was come to congratulate him?" 
“Then, without waiting for an answer, 
he continued in the same strain of bit- 
ter irony, ‘ There, there is my felicity ! 
there is my beatitude ! have I not rea- 
son to be happy? beauty and grace 
and goodness in my possession! am I 
not an enviable man?” He laughed 
wildly. ‘* Aye,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the insensible figure, ‘ there 
you lie in your wedding garments! 
with your chrystal cheek and your 
smiling lip, fresh from the marriage- 
ball! Wook at her slender ankles, and 
her little feet, just as if she had lain 
down after the dance! and her arms 
there, so white and long! and her fair 
bosom, with the curls playing about 
her snowy neck! Eveline, dear Eve- 
line, have you indeed forsaken me ?— 
O God! O God! that this could be all 
a dream !—No, no—it is no dream—no 
dream.” Here he became again in- 
sensible, and relapsed into his former 
attitude, his eyes fixed on the bed and 
his hands clenched in inexpressible des- 
air. 

‘When they were nailing up the cof- 
fin, the young widower rushed from 
my arms into the room, tore open the 
lid, and threw. himself on the body. 
We could scarcely oblige him to let 
the operation proceed, whilst he inces- 
santly exclaimed that we were burying 
his Eveline alive; as she lay in her 
brida} attire in the coffin his bewilder- 
ed imagination conceived she was still 
living. No force could drag him from 
the apartment, though every blow of 
the hammer on the lid of the coffin 
seemed to strike upon his breast. 
When the body was carried out, he 
sprung to the door, and was scarcely 
withheld by his domestics and myself 
from useless opposition to the bearers. 
His Eveline was at length separated 
from him for ever ; and his grief, from 
being outrageous, subsided at length 
into melancholy and total silence. She 
was buried in the church-yard next his 
demesne, and he ‘was seldom to be 
found far distant from her grave. His 

leasure was to lean on one shoulder 
of the slab which bears her name, and 
ruminate on the long which 
waves to and fro over the turf that 
eovers her remains. A premature de- 
cay carried him off at the end of the 


year, and he now lies beside her in the 
same grave.—Literary Chronicle. 


Miscellanies. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES IN 
CANARA 





On quitting the chowky of Coolgund 
(at the bottom of the Bijee Pass), I 
found about 12,000 head of cattle 
standing in groupes for sale, whilst 
the inhabitants of both Malabar and 
Canara were some haggling for a bar- 
gain, others dragging off their pur- 
chase, not unfrequently the cattle drag- 
ging their new masters: the whole 
road was filled withthem. After pass- 
ing Mutchy-teert, and the Comaradary 
river in which it is situated, the road 
is lined on each side with temporary 
buildings for the visitors to the pagoda 
during the festival; many of whom are 
cloth and other merchants, with their 
goeds. In short, itis a fair which is 
highly beneficial to the country, and 
hence supported (in keeping up the 
sanctity of the temple) by the Govern- 
ment. Along this of the road are 
now seen men and women rolling at 
full length, as a propitious offering to 
the Government (‘‘ mudistan” is the 
term for this act); the former in ex- 
piation of sins, the latter as propitia- 
tory to child-bearing. The distance 
they have to pass over a hard and 
strong road occupies many hours; the 
exertion is very great, and some, who 
are afflicted with disorders, find a ter- 
mination to their earthly career ere 
the sacred temple is attained. After 
reaching it, they who succeed, roll 
around the ** angun” or interior area, 
and thence to a nullah, where they pu- 
rify themselves: They then return to 
the pagoda, and ive the pursad, 
and enjoy the remainder of the festival. 

Several shops are open for the sale 
of small silver articles, radely embte- 
matical of the numerous diseases to 
which the human frame is subject; 
these are bought and offered to the 
god by those who have been, and are, 
afflicted. Some present money, ac- 
cording to their means. 

These offerings are collected by the 
public servants of the pagoda, and af- 

- terwards appropriated to repairs of the 
temple, or for an ornament for the idol, 
the chief symbols of which are the 
cobra de capello and the peacock. 

Exclusive of the eighteen daily ce- 
remonies, the following additional ones 
are performed at this Shrista Jatra ; 
and, I am told, differing entirely from 
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pe! ee are a“ ae —_ > agua 
jas during t eat festival. 
This temple is dedicated to Comara 
Swany, with 1,000 names. 

There are four days in this year 
(1821), 28th November, 29th, 30th, 
and 3lst December, 28th Baliky, plan- 
tain-fruit, about six are cut into four 
slices, and thrown into a large wooden 
bowl of water before the god and all 
the Bramins. As many as float, the 
frait uppermost, for so many thousand 
Brawmins must food be prepared, count- 
ing one slice a thousand. 

A poojah is then made, Pallava Poo- 
ja, or prayer, that there may be no 
lack of food during the festival. All 
castes who attend this feast, no mat- 
ter on what score (even thieves), are 
entitled to food during the four days. 

Juppa vaida Parrien unna pooja. 

Summa __ Rathona, or distribution. 
About 10,000 Bramins were assem- 
bled; all receive one day's stock of 
rice, &c. From this number about 
600 or 1000 dine in the angun of the 
pagoda (their food being brought in 
on plantain leaves). On a signal, they 
rise. and retire to the sacred stream, 
and purify themselves. The remainder 
of the Bramins (that is, as many as 
ean) then lie down, and roll around the 

nm, upon the remains of the dinner 
left by the former body. 

This is termed Mudistan. Al} must 
perform this ceremony. Bramins first, 
the Suders afterwards, and of both 
sexes, 

The halipike, or toddy-drawer, is 
excluded. 

On the 29th every Bramin is anoint- 
ed with oil, one-qaarter to one-half 

P rake oa returning they 
t to stop ever 
Bramin widow peat ag This 
they. do with the hand beating against 
the lips, whilst they hollow out their 
jests. They may also pull them about 
until the poor old creatures cry out, 
* let me go.”’ 
Numerous other ceremonies . take 
,» but are observed elsewhere. 
cobra de capellos are sonumerous, 
from being. fed at the pagoda, that it 
is very common to see them gliding 
over those asleep, or attending the 
Bramins eating. The tassildar of the 
» who was on duty, gravely told 
me that one of the oldest and largest 
snakes was actually present, and spread 
his hood, and remained near the pago- 
da money, which he was examining for 
two hours, in the presence of several 
other Bramins; and that had it been 
incorrect, the purloiner would have 


been darted at by the animal, but not 
bit, merely indicating the thief. 

The cold here is considerable, and 
the water very impure, so:that I fear as 
many as offer up their vows for cures, 
most probably carry back the seeds of 
vital extermination. Thermometer 
outside the tent, atS a. mu. 5793. at 9 
P. M. 62°, . ; 

I observed the sun did not gild the: 
top of my tent until twenty minutes: 
past seven. He rose immediately 
over the highest top of this wonderful 
mountain, whilst at Mangalore, sixty- 
five miles off, he was seen probably 
before six a. M.—Mountains of Ca- 
nara, Dee, 1821.—Cal. Jour. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONSAN- 
GUINITY 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sirn,—In a late number of your 
Mirror, you have an article titled,. 
** Extraordinary Consanguinity ;"" im- 
mediately following which is, inrhyme,, 
* A Paradoxical Wedding.’’ Turning 
over the leaves of an old book, I acci- 
dentally found the answer to that 
question, which may be acceptable to 
some of your readers, for whose amuse-. 
ment, perhaps, you will insert it. 
They were father and son, and grande. 
son, I guess, 
Who with three sister-ladies cid wed;. 
From which triple marriage you soon 
‘will confess, 
Such a comical dance might be led. 


The affinity mention'd, quite obvious 
appears, 
Without any incest at all, 
So I think this solution the paradox: 
clears, : 
And unriddles the mystical ball. 
Should the ladies but prove as fruitful 
in love, 
And should each but be blest with a 


boy, 
Such kin might arise as their thoughts 


would surprise, 
But I doubt not ‘twould give them 
all joy. 
8. H. 


Nov. 29, 1822. 
ofan Pap kaye he . 
of the early o pt be- 
ing desirous to aeeere Tie riches, come 
manded a treasure-house to be built ; 
but the architect, intending to have 
some share of the treasure, instead of 
finishing the building completely,placed 
one of the stones in so artful a manner, 
that it could be taken out and put ia 
again by,one man. Ashe was ent- 
ed by death from accomplishing his 
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design, on‘ his death-bed he gave full 
instructions:to his two sons how to ex- 
eeute it. After they had for some 
time plundered the treasury, and car- 
ried off large sums, the king, who ob- 
served’the gradual diminution of his 

_ wealth, without being able to discover 
how the thieves had access to it, find- 
ing his seal upon the door always 
whole, ordered several strong traps to 
be left in the treasury. By this means 
one of the brothers was at-last taken ; 
but, finding it impossible to escape, he 
pressed his brother to cut off his head, 
and retire with it, to prevent any dis- 
covery. 

The king, next morning, examining 
the success of his project, upon finding 
a man without a headin the snare, has- 
tened out in the greatest alarm and 
confusion; but, recovering himself, he 
ordered the body to be exposed on the 
outside of the wall to the public view, 
charging the guards placed round it to 
observe the countenances of the spec- 
tators, and to seize those who appear- 
ed sorrowful. The surviving brother, 
urged, by his mother’s entreaties and 
threats of exposure, formed the de- 
sign of carrying off his brother's body. 
Accordingly, driving his asses thither, 
laden with skins of wine, he found 
means, by the stratagem of letting his 
wine run out, to intoxicate and stupefy 
the guards. Whilethey were ina deep 
sleep, he shaved the right cheek of each 
of them, by way of derision; and, in 
the middle of the night, carried off the 
body on one of his asses. 

This action still.more astonished the 
king.; who, being now more earnest to 
discover the thief, ordered his daugh- 
ter to receive the addresses of all suit- 
ors. promiscuously, on condition that 
each should previously confess to her 
the most ingenious action he bad ever 
managed, and the greatest crime he had 
ever committed. The young man, re- 
solving again to perplex the king, went 
to the palace of his daughter, and 
confessed to her that he had cut off his 
brother’s head, and afterwards carried 
off his body. When she then offered 
to lay hold of him, he stretched ont to 
her the arm of a dead man, which he 
had carried in under his cloak (suspect- 
ing the intentions of the king,) and, 
while she supposed sbe had ‘detained 
the culprit, he made his escape. 

e king’s resentment being now 
converted into admiration, he promised 
a pardon and réwards to the person 
who had robbed his treasury, if he 
would discover himself. The young 
man, upon this proclamation, imme- 


diately made himself known; aad the 

king, -th 

superior in dexterity to any man then 

living, gave him his-daughter in mar- 
age. 


VOLUNTARY STARVATION. 


Professor Huffland, in one of his 
Journals, gives a most extraordinary 
case of a Tradesman, who, impelled 
by a succession of misfortunes, and ab- 
solutely destitute of the means of pro- 
curing food, retired to a sequestered 
spot in a forest, and there resolved to 
Starve himself to death. He put this 
determination in force September 15, 
and was found on the 8d of October 
(eighteen days) still living, although 
speechless, insensible, and reduced to 
the last stage of debility. A small 
quantity of liquid was given him, after 


which he expired. By his side was’ 


found a pocket-book and pencil, with 
which he had contrived to keep a daily 
journal of his state and sufferings, and 
in which he had persevered till the 29th 
of September. He begins by giving an 
account of himself, and states that he 
was a respectable trad of sing 
good property,of which he had been:le- 
prived by misfortune and villainy, and 
that he had come to the determination of 
starving himself to death, not so much 
with the view of committing suicide, as 
because he was unable to procure work ; 
that he had in vain offered himself as a 
soldier ; and was too proud to apply to 
unfeeling relations. This note is dated 
on the 10th, which day he had employed 
in constructing a little hut of bushes 
and leaves. On the 17th he complains 
of suffering much from cold, and in his 
journal of the 18th, he mentions having 
suffered from intolerable thirst, to ap- 
pease which he had licked the dew from 
the surrounding vegetables. On the 
20th, he found a small piece of coin, 
and with great difficulty reached an inn, 
where he 
The beer failed, however, to quench 
his thirst, and his ‘was So redu- 
ced, that he took three hours to accom- 
plish the distance, about two miles. 





On the 22d, he discovered a spring of 


water, but though tormented with 
thirst, the agony which the cold water 
produced on his stomach excited vomit- 
ing and convulsions. The 28d made. 
ten days since he had taken any food 
but beer and a little water. During 
that time he had not slept at all. On 
the 26th, he complains of his feet be- 
ing dead, and of being distracted by 
thirst; he was too weak to crawl to the 


accounting him far . 


purchased a bottle of beer. 
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spring, and yet dreadfully susceptible 
of suffering. The 29th of September 
was the last day on which he made any 
memorandum, We regret that no dis- 
section was made. 


The Gatherer. 


“ I am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff."—Wortton. 


Groa.— Until the time of Admiral 
Vernon, the British sailors had their 
allowance of brandy or rum served 
out to them unmixed with water. This 

lan was found to. be attended with 
inconvenience on some occasions; and 
the Admiral, therefore. ordered that 
in the fleet he commanded, the spirit 
should be mixed with water before it 
was given to the men. This innova- 
tion, at first, gave great offence to the 
sailors, and rendered the commander 
very unpopular. The Admiral, at that 
time, wore a grogram coat, and was 
nick-named ‘ Old Grog.’ This name 
was. afterwards given to the mixed 
liquor he compelled them to take ; and 
it has hence universally obtained the 
name of grog. 





SineuLar Nortice.—There is painted 
on a board ne..r Middleton, Lancashire, 
the following emphatic and peremptory 
caution :—‘* Whoever is found ‘tres- 
passing in these grounds will be shot 
dead without further notice.” 


Auction or Lapiges.—An auction of 
unmarried ladies used to take place an- 
nually in Babylon. “In every dis- 
ttict,” says the historian, “ they as- 
semble on a certain day of every year, 
at the virgins of marriageable age.” 

e most beautiful were first put up, 
ahd the man who bid the largest sum 
of money, gained possession of her. 
The second in personal appearance fol- 
lowed, and the bidders gratified them- 
selyes with handsome wives according 
to the depth of their purses. But alas ! 
it_ seems. that. there were, in Babylon 
some ladies for which no money was 
likely to be offered, yet these also 
were disposed of—so provident were 
the Babylonians.” ‘* When all the 
beautiful virgins,’ says the historian, 
‘were sold, the crier ordered the most 
deformed to stand up; and after he 
had openly-demanded who would marry 
her with a small sum, she was at length 
adjudged,to the man who would be 
satisfied with the least; and in this 
manner the money arising from the 
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sale of the handsome served as & por- 
tion to those who were either of dis- 
agreeable looks, or that had any other 
imperfection.” —This custom 

about 500 years before Christ. 


A Goon Cuaracter.—A person of 
Plymouth wishing to be informed of 
the character of a labouring man whom: 
he intended to employ, wrote to a re- 
spectable inhabitant to whom he was 
referred, and from whom he received 
the following note, the pith of which. 
we have printed in Italics :—** Mr.— 
begs to inform Mr. —— that he has 
ponent i for a a of Le and 
never knew anything wrong him 
but that of Fee a an honest and in- 
dustrious young man.” 


Satutes.—Salutes. were formerly: 
fired with the guns shotted, and some- 
times not without danger to the per- 
sons so honoured. M. le de ‘Montpeu- 
sier tells us of an instance in which she 
was so saluted, to the great discom- 
fort of her attendants, both men and 
women ; and she gives a remarkable 
one, in which the Forte de la Scarpe, at 
Douai, fired ball in honour of the. pas- 
sage of Louis X{V., and some of the 
shot passed near his coach. White- 
locke, in giving an account of some re- 
joicing for one of Cromwell’s victories, 
tells us, the ships at Portsmouth fired 
great and small shot on the occasion. © 


Secretaries oF Statre.—-Up to 
James's reign there was but one Secre- 
tary of State; but on the death of 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, there were 
two created, as if no man could sup- 
ply the place of that able Minister. 
This reminds one of the promotion of 
eight Marshals of France on the death 
of Turenne—a great compliment to his 
memory, which Madame de Cornuel 
pleasantly explained bY Peso the 
eight new Marshals—Change for M. 
de Turenne. 


Tne vate Mr. Curran.—Upon 
one occasion, alluding in Parliament 
to the general apathy of the Ministry 
to the condition of the great bulk of 
the Irish people, he observed, ‘‘ T am 
sorry to. see that the rays of the 
Honourable Member's panegyric are 
not vertical; like the beams of the 
morning, they count the mountain 
and leave the vallies unilluminat 
they fall upon the great, while the 
miserable poor are left in the shade."* 
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Macusave.'s Cuoice.—When Ma- 
‘chiavel lay at the point of death he was 
seized with the following phrenzy. He 
saw e@ small company of poor, half- 
starved, ragged, ill-favoured wretches, 
who, he was told, were the inhabitants 
of Paradise, of whom it is written— 
* Beati pauperes spiritu. quoniam ip- 
sorum est regnum celorum. Blessed 
are the poor ino spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ After these had 
retired an infinite number of grave ma- 
_jestic personages appeared, who seemed 
‘as sitting in council, and de4ating vpon 
‘important affairs of state. There he 
saw Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
with many others of the like character, 
And when he asked who those venera- 
ble persons were, he was informed they 
were the damned, the souls of the re- 

‘obated—'* Sapientia hujus s@culi 
Pnimica est Det—The wisdom of this 
worldis foolishness with God.” After 
this, being asked to which of those com- 
panies he would choose to belong, he 
answered, he had mtch rather go to 
hell, where he. might converse. with 
‘those great, geniuses about state affairs, 
than be condemned to the company of 
such lousy scoundrels as had been pre- 
sented to-him before —he would rather. 
be sent to Hell after his death, than go 
to Paradise, beczuse he should find no- 
body. in Heaven buta parcel of beg- 
gars, monks, hermits, and apostles ; 
but in Hell, he should live with Cardi- 
nals, Popes, and Kings.” Many such 
stories are falsely told of Machiavel ; 
the oddity of this alone recommends it 
to notice. 


Iatsu Buxris.—The Irish papers, io 
describing a late duel. at Waterford, 
say, that one of the combatants was 
shot through the jficaky-part of the 
thigh bone! But this is nothing to the 
teal Irish bull of a man named Hen- 
drick, who, a short time ago, lodged a 
complaint at the Dublin police office 
against a comrade named Lawless, for 
cheating him out of his share of the pro- 
duce of a set of harness which they had 
stolen out of a coach-house that morn- 
ing | Hendrick toid his story with great 
maivette, and mertioned where the har- 
ness had been sold, but was quite asto- 
nished when the Magistrate ordered 
him to Newgate. Search was imme- 
diately made for Lawless. ‘ 


The Rev. Dr. P. visiting a country 
Clergyman, requested permission to 
ach to his congregation, which his 
riend consented to, on condition that 
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he adapted the language of his sermon 
to the illiterate capacities of his parisb- 
ioners, and that he used no hard words. 
After the sermon was over Dr. P. asked 
his friend whether he had not strictly 
observed his conditions? The other 
replied that he had used several words 
beyond the comprehension of his hear- 
ers, and instanced the word felicity, for 
which he should have substituted hap- 
piness. Dr. P. contended that one word 
was as plainas the other ; and to prove 
it, proposed calling in the ploughman; 
and putting it to him, which was done. 
** Well, Robin, do you know the mean- 
ing of the word felicity?” ‘* Ees, Sir,” 
said Robin (scratching his head, and 
endeavouring to look wise), *‘ ees, Sir, 
I thinks as how I does.”” ** Well, Ro- 


bin, speak up.” Wy, Sir, I doesn't 
know disaetly, but I thinks it’s some’at 
inside of a pig !"~ 


Anbertisements. 
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